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FIFTH IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


SCHOOLS OF HELLAS. 


An essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient Greek Education 
from 600 to 300 B.C. 


By KENNETH J. FREEMAN. 


Edited by M. J. RENDALL, LL.D. With a Preface by 
A. W. VERRALL, Litt.Doc. 


The Times Literary Supplement writes :— 


It is no small tribute to the high merit of the late Mr. K. J. Freeman’s 
work that, in spite of the limitations which its original purpose as a thesis 
for a Trinity Fellowship imposed on its form and the misfortune of Mr. 
Freeman’s early death before he had had time to prepare the thesis for publication, 
his “ Schools of Hellas”? should now have passed into its third edition and 
should still retain all its freshness and charm. In matter and style, with 
its happy vase illustrations, it is an attractive book. For all who aspire to 
classical scholarship—and to many who have already gone far in that branch 
of learning—it offers much useful and practical information on the various 
stages of Greek education—its systems, and their merits and blemishes—which 
they will not find in so full and palatable a form elsewhere; for Mr. Freeman’s 
book remains the best, as in 1907 it was the first, on the subject in the English 
language. But Mr. Freeman had a wider interest than things Greek sion: 
In particular, his enthusiasm for the higher ideals of education prompted him 
to pause repeatedly and to point, by apt illustrations and contrasts, the moral 
for modern times, in a way which has appealed beyond the inner circle of 
classical scholars to a wider public of those who ——- the legacy of 
classical Greece; and, as the success of such a book as this shows, their number 


is by no means small. 
7s. 6d. net. 
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THOMAS OTWAY AND MRS. BARRY. 


One of the most important and interesting 
features in the story of Thomas Otway 
(1651-85), the Restoration dramatist, is the 
tradition of his unhappy love for Mrs. 
Elizabeth Barry (1658-1713), the greatest 
tragic actress of her time. The ready accept- 
ance which this tradition has found among 
all modern writers on Otway has established 
it as an almost well-authenticated fact. The 
object of the present article is to ascertain 
whether there is any warrant for such an 
acceptance. 

The chief features of this love-story as it 
has been told by modern writers are as 
follows: It began in the year 1675, when 
Mrs. Barry appeared as Draxilla in the. 
youthful Otway’s first play, ‘Alcibiades.’ | 


Birsge, | 


Paul’s ” —‘ Belzoni’s | 


in Eng- | 


“Go to the Devil and , 


| She was then a girl of 17, only budding into 
| theatrical genius, and apart from a solitary 
| success ‘as Isabella in Orrery’s ‘ Mus- 
/tapha,’ all her earlier attempts to distin- 
guish herself on the stage were hopeless 
| failures. Her treatment of the young 
dramatist who fell desperately in love with 
| her was heartless, for far from reciprocat- 
ing his passion, she is said to have treated 
him with coquettish disdain. “When fine 
gentlemen like Rochester, whose mistress 
she already was, and Etheredge, whose mis- 
tress she later became, were courting her 
favour, she was shrewd enough not to throw 
herself away on the poor Otway, in whose 
pieces, however, she made her highest 
reputation, and whose best characters are 
said to have been inspired by her. Her 
influence on him is said to have been evil 
in more ways than one, for his fatal passion 
for her is made to account for his estrange- 
ment from Rochester, and for his enlisting 
in the army for Flanders in 1677; it is 
also said to have aggravated his natural 
proneness to dissipation and hastened his 
premature and miserable end. 

The story of Otway’s unhappy love with 
which Mrs. Barry has been thus associated, 
first saw the light in 1697, twelve years 
after his death, in a volume of letters with 
an epistle dedicatory signed by Tom Brown, 
and entitled ‘ Familiar Letters written by 
the . . . . Earl of Rochester and _ several 
other Persons of Honour and Quality.’ 
This work contained six love-letters of 
Otway (pp. 77-92), which have since then 
been subjoined to all the collected editions 
of his works. These letters have no super- 
scription, and the probable date of their 
writing must be about 1679-80*, for we have 
| internal evidence that he fell in love with 
the lady early after his coming to London, 
and that they were written seven years later. 
they are full of the note of disappointed 
love, and have tenderness and passion enough 
to merit the praise of Tom Brown, their 
editor, who finds in them the true springs 
of nature. In spite of conventional arti- 
fices, extravangances of sentiment, and 
coarseness of expression here and there, they 
throb with passion, and tell with pathetic 
effect the tale of Otway’s seven years of mad 
doting for a woman who had _ become 
another’s, and of the struggle in his mind 
torn between the extremes of love and 





#*iIf they were addressed to Mrs. Barry, the 
date would be 1682. 
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hatred. We get the picture of a man who 
is for ever under the spell, and in their 
passionate outbursts we recognise the senti- 
iments of Carlos, Castalio, and Jaffier. 

That Otway was a disappointed lover is, 
therefore, quite certain; but the chief thing 
to notice is that there is nothing in the 
letters themselves, nor in the epistle dedi- | 
catory of Tom Brown and the preface to the | 
reader by the bookseller Sam Briscoe, in | 
their original edition of 1697, that enables 
us to identify the person to whom they were | 
addressed. In the other work of Otway, too, | 
there is no evidence that conveys the slightest | 
hint about this. In these circumstances it | 
is difficult to agree with the writers who 
accept the theory that they were addressed | 
to Mrs. Barry; there is no good authority | 
for it. 

So far as my investigation goes, this | 
theory first found its way into print in 1812, 
more than a century and a quarter after 
the death of Otway, in his life in the| 
‘ Biographia Dramatica’ of Jones. Thorn- 
ton who accepted the theory from this | 
source, gave wide publicity to it in his life 
of Otway prefixed to his edition of the 
latter’s works in 1813, and later writers on | 
Otway, like Mr. Edmund Gosse, the Hon. 
Roden Noel, and Sir Sidney Lee have taken | 
it unchallenged from Thornton. Moreover, | 
Jones did not arrive at this theory as the | 
result of any independent investigation of 
his own, but copied it verbatim from the 
MS. notes of Oldys in his annotated copies 
of Langbaine’s ‘ Account of the English 
Dramatic Poets.’ Hence the earliest, and 
in fact ,the only authority on this point is | 
William Oldys, who noted this tradition 
about Otway and Mrs. Barry in his copy of 
Langbaine towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century. That Oldys’s hypothesis 
is far from being convincing, and is merely 
based upon an idle tradition which he never 
took the trouble of investigating himself, is 
quite apparent from his note itself (italics 
mine) :— 

In the familiar letters of Lord Rochester, | 
1697, there are six of Otway, from p. 77 to 92, | 
written, as I am informed, to Mrs. Barry, the} 
actress, in a very passionate and pathetic vein, | 
and much more eloquent than any other of | 
his writings. 

Then he goes 
continues, | 

but that language of doting madness and | 
despair, however it may succeed with raw| 
girls, is seldom successful with such practi- 
tioners in that passion as Mrs. Barry, since 





off at a tangent, and 


it only hardens their vanity. For she could 
get bastards with other men, tho’ she would 
hardly condescend to grant Otway a kiss, who 
was as amiable in person and address as the 
best of them. Tom Brown gives a great char- 
acter of these letters. 

We do not know whence Oldys came to 
know about this supposed relation between 
Otway and Mrs. Barry, for no other writer 
on either of them during the last fifteen or 
twenty years of the seventeenth century, the 


| whole of the eighteenth, and the early part 


of the nineteenth till the publication of the 
new edition of the ‘ Biographia Dramatica’ 
in 1812, mentions this relationship, or 
throws out the slightest hint that Mrs. Barry 
was the person addressed in these letters, 
That Oldys’s hypothesis was not much 
credited in the eighteenth century is proved 
by the fact that Theophilus Cibber, to whom 
the first copy of Oldys’s annotated Langbaine 


| passed, does not mention it in his life of 


Otway in ‘ The Lives of the Poets’ (1753). 
Another instance of this is furnished by 
Isaac Reed, who also had similar access to 
Oldys’s annotated Langbaine, but does not 
mention this theory in his edition of the 
‘ Biographia Dramatica’ in 1782, though 
he mentions Otway’s love-letters there. 
Another consideration which weighs 
heavily against this assumption lies in the 
fact of the letters having been originally 
published by Tom Browne. His rude cen- 
sure of Mrs. Barry’s immorality and greed 
is well-knownf, and it seems improbable that 


| he should have missed this opportunity of 
| passing scathing remarks on her whom he 


hated so much, if he had the faintest scent 
of the cruel indifference and disdain with 
which she is supposed to have treated the 
dramatist; and Tom Browne was a contem- 
porary of Otway and Mrs. Barry, and pub- 
lished the letters only twelve years after the 


| former’s death. 


Other contemporary biographers of Otway, 
like Anthony & Wood or Langbaine are 
silent on this point; but though they wrote 


| before the publication of the letters, yet it 


is unlikely that they, and especiaily Wood, 
who is very circumstantial in his accounts, 
should have been ignorant of this tradition, 
if there was any during their time. After 
their first publication in 1697, the letters 


| were included in all the collected editions of 


Otway’s Works from 1712 onwards, and 
almost every writer on him has since men- 


+ The Playhouse, The Works of Thomas 
Brown, 1720, Vol. iii. p. 39. 
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tioned the letters, but not a 


Otway, Mrs. Barry, and the stage generally, 
should overlook the identification. The 


probability of oversight is minimised by the | 


consideration that the fame, both contem- 
porary and posthumous, of Mrs. Barry as 
an actress was unprecedented, and it is 


incredible that any writer with the slightest | 


knowledge of the theatrical world should 
have been ignorant of, or have forgotten to 
mention, this interesting and important 
relation between the best actress of the age 
and the writer of ‘ Venice Preserved,’ the 
best tragedy on the English stage till the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Also the names of Mrs. Barry and Otway 


must have been inseparable from each other | 


in the minds of the people of that time, 
because she made her chief success in his 
plays, and her Monimia and Belvidera, 
which were her best creations, must 
have been fresh in the memory of many 
writers. 

Nor would it be necessary for us to accept 
Oldys’s information in order to explain 
Otway’s split with Rochester, for we have 
the instances of Dryden, Settle and Crowne, 
who suffered the same treatment from that 
malicious patron without any such cause of 
offence supposed to have risen from rivalry 
in love. The romantic speculations that 
have sprung up about Otway’s. going abroad 
on military service in Flanders, viz., that 
he was driven to it by disappointment in 
love, and the malice of Rochester, are 
entirely groundless. There is, however, con- 
clusive proof, which all his biographers have 
overlooked, that there was no estrangement 
with Rochester at that time: this is fur- 
nished by his own words in the dedication 


of ‘ Titus and Berenice ’ (1677) to Rochester, | 


“cc 


where his reference to himself as a poor 
exiled thing’ clearly shows that he must 
have been on the continent while he wrote 
it; the dedication is in the usual vein of 
hyperbolical adulation, and there is not the | 
faintest suggestion of any ill-feeling or 
estrangement in it. 

_ We shall conclude this topic with some 
internal evidence from the letters that may | 
be brought forward against the assumption | 
that they were written to Mrs. Barry. | 
According to the first letter, the lady became | 
another’s after Otway first saw her and fell | 


single word | 
about this supposed love for Mrs. Barry. It | 
is very curious that all the editors of these | 
collected Works, as well as other writers on) 


QUERIES. 


in love with her :— 

Since the first day I saw you, I have hardly 
enjoyed one hour of perfect quiet; I lov’d you 
early; and no sooner had I beheld that soft, 
bewitching face of yours, but I felt in my 
heart the very foundation of all my peace 
give way; but when you became another’s, I 
must confess that I did then rebel, had foolish 
pride enough to promise myself I would in 
time recover my liberty. 

But this cannot be taken to refer to Mrs. 
Barry, because she had become Rochester’s 
mistress long before 1675, the date to which 
the upholders of this theory assign the 
beginning of Otway’s love for her; there is 
perfect agreement about this in all accounts 
of her life. In the third letter we hear 
about the intentions of the lady to ‘‘ quit 
the world,’’ which has been interpreted as 
leaving the stage by the supporters of this 
theory; and it is easy to see from the letter 
that it was not a mere idle threat to keep 
her importunate suitor off. But we do not 
know if at any time Mrs. Barry cherished 
such an intention, and it is extremely 
unlikely that she would do so during the 
years 1679-82, when she was rapidly rising 
to the zenith of success. 

The cruel and capricious mistress of 
Otway’s love-letters, therefore, like the dark 
lady of Shakespeare’s sonnets, must still 
remain veiled in mystery. 

J. C. Guosx. 


Jesus College, Oxford. 





THE MILTON-OVID SCRIPT.—XXIII. 


161. Acis turn’d into a River. 


The Cyclop ugly Polyphemns ’spies 

where Acis and his Galatea lies 

Incens’d a rock he from another tore, 

And flying Acis hits, which o’re and o’re 

Turn’d him, his Loue flies to ye sea, his 
blood 


Changing its colour ’came a_crystall flood, 

Reeds straight grow up, on each side banckes, 
ye same \ 

Became a River bearing Acis name 


162. Glaucus in Loue with Scylla 


Faire Sylla naked walking on ye shore 
Espies a monster n’er in seas before 
Seen but of late, And now turn’d God he 


sues 
To Sylia who his blandisments eschues, 
Affrighted at his shape, away she flies, 
into a rock: he follows: she deny’s: 
His ernest sute: He tells her how from man, 
He chang’d his shape, and how a God 
became. 
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163. Scylla turn’d into a sea monster. 
Glaucus refus’d by Scylla through ye seas 
For Philtra’s causeing Loue to Circe hies. 
To him In Scylla’s stead herselfe she shows 
He her refuses; she enraged goes 
where Scylla us’d to bathe, and seas sen- 





charms 

with magick spells: she come about her 
swarme 

Great yealping Currs part of her leggs & 
thyes, 

T’ a rock she’s turn’d; for whom poor 


Glaucus cryes. 


164. Polyphemus devoure men 
The monster polyphemus by ye slight 
Of sly Vlysses haying lost his sight, 
Enraged turnes whole rocks into ye waves, 
And o’re the mountaines sighing cloudes he 
raues 





And haueing caught some of his men he 
beat 3 
Their brains against ye rocks, their limbs he | 
eats 


Vnder huge Atna Achoemenides 
Quakeing for feare beholds his cruelties. 


165. The Companions of Vlysses turn’d 
into Swine 

The Comrades of Vlysses being sent 

To Circe, she with fauning blandishment | 

Them’ entertaines; but so encharmes ye wine | 

They drinke with Her by juce that into 
swine 

They all converted are, excepting one 

who would not drinke; but ran away, alone | 

He scapes, Vlysses tells: who by ye power 

of Moly makes her them their Shapes 
restore. 


166. Picus turn’d into a Bird 
King Picus in ye woods the bore doth hunt 
Circe inamour’d follows; He assent | 
will not unto her blandishments but flyes 
From her, upon infernal deities 
She Calls; converts him to a woodpecker; 
And by her act his men beasts shapes inferr. | 
His — lamenting him runns here & 

there 
Till she at last converted is to Aire. 


167. 


The Shepherd Apulus turn’d into a 
wild olive tree. 

A Chore of Nymphs the Clownish Appulus 

Dancing espies, he imitate them dos 

And with mad gestures flings his feet about, 

And at them scoffs, & by & by doth floute, 

with obscene words their gesture, by & by 

His — is stoppt, & branches spring on 
1igh 

From’s head, a vine his corps enclose, thus 


ne 
Converted is to a wild olive tree. 


168. A®neas’s Ships turn’d into Nymphs 


Turnus with firebrands burnes Aneas ships | 
The — takes hold about ye Masts it | 

ips . | 
Burning th’ Idoean pines, weh being seen | 
By th’ mother of ye Gods, with winged teame | 
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Of Lions fiyeth through ye aire and blows 

Her trumpet, straight ye burning vessell 
grows 

Into a sea nymph, and so all ye rest, 

At her Command doe the same shapes invest. 
169. Aineas turn’d into a God 

Venus prayes Jove yt he would grant a boon 

To her; he grants: To Deifie her Son 

She askes the Gods agre, her dovey teame 

Draweth her downe to ye Numician stream, 

wch washt Alineas frd mortality 

The other she refin’d, a Deity 

Then made, by pouring Nectar on his head 

At Rome with Alters he is worshiped. 

170. Vertumnus turn’d into an old woman. 

Pomona in her hort-yards doth delight 

Dresses her vines, and keps her trees 
upright, 

Lives there a virgin live; for whom most sue 

Halfe god Vertumnus is inamour’d too, 

A thousand shapes he tryes, at last he Goes. 

In an old womans, in that shape he shows 

Himselfe to faire Pomona, and doth wooe 

Her for himselfe under that specious shew. 


161. 6. erysiall: a Milton epithet and so 
spelt in T. script, but the final 1 was dropped 
in print, 1645. — Jb. 7. banckes: we find 


| bancks in T. script, but banks in 1645. The 


progressive orthography is a valuable guide 


| to the date. 


165. This stanza is very characteristic : 


| ef. ‘ these cowring low With blandishment,’ 


‘Pp. L,’ vii, 987; note also that this new 


| addition to the boy’s vocabulary is used three. 
| times in 

| encharme, 
| twice. 


the present batch, of stanzas; 
another new word, is also used 
The reference to Moly is very signi- 
ficant, cf. ‘Com.’ 666-7, and also ‘ Elegy,’ 
I. 87- 8, which Cowper translates : 
Immortal Moly shall secure my heart 
From all the sore’ry of Circaean art; 


166. 6. inferr: so spelt in ‘FP. L.’ vii. 


| 116, where it also ends the line; note that 


it is here used in its early Latin sense. 
167. 1. Chore: Etymology makes this @ 


| most happy word for the context.—Ib. 3. ef. 
| the ‘‘ loose gestures’? of ‘ Com.’ 
| 6bscene : 


464.—Ib. 5. 
>i, 406. 


note scansion and cf. ‘ P. L. 


168. 8. invest: a happy Latin word in 
this context: cf. ‘ P. L.’ iii. 10. 
169. 7. cf. the ‘‘ nectar’d head’ of the 


“D: ¥. -T.’ “49. 


170. In ‘P. L.’ ix. 394, Eve is compared 
to ‘* Pomona when she ‘fled Vertumnus.” 


| Pomona and hort-yards make a most happy 


combination, and one very characteristic of 
Milton. 
Hucu C. H. Canpy. 


(To be concluded). 
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ST. OSYTH OR STA. ZITA. 

May I join issue with your critic who 
finds fault with Miss Power’s identification 
of St. Sith or Syth? If I am right in 
thinking that his and Husenbeth’s identifi- 
cation of her with Osyth is superficial and 
false, it is time that it should be given up. 

It was started, I think, by Mr. Charles 
Winston in a communication on the giass 
at Mells (Archael. Journal, vol. ii (1846), 
p. 202). His reason for the identification was 
that Stow tells us St. Sithe’s Lane in Lon- 
don was called after St. Sithe’s Church. 





But he gives no proof that St. Sithe’s 
Church was St. Osyth’s; and those who have | 


in brief, before the Provost of Eton, and 
found that he held for Sta. Zita. If there 
is real evidence to combat the philological 
and historical improbabilities involved in 
the other theory, it is time that this should 
be produced. 

G. G. Coutron. 





SIMSON FAMILY. 
(See 12 S. x. 445). 


The Rev. Patrick Simson married, 
secondly, June 30, 1664, Janet Peadie (b. 
May. 1635), dau. of James Peadie, merchant 


followed him in this field have simply | of Glasgow, and Janet Gilgrazie, his spouse, 
embroidered on this identification, so far as [| the relict of Robert Cullen, merchant in 
know, without offering the necessary evidence. | Glasgow, at the new kirk of Kilpatrick, and 
Yet (1) the identification is philologically | had issue :— 

improbable. St. Osyth at Colchester was! 1. James Simson, b. at the Barns on 
corrupted to Toosey (Journ. Brit. Arch. | Clyde, May 26, 1665. He d. Oct. 18, 1671. 

Assoc. xliii (1887) p- 70). This is quite! 9 John S., of whom presently. 

normal; cf. St. Etheldreda=St. Audrey=| 3 Margaret S., b. at Gailstone, Apr. 27, 


Tawdry; but it is improbable that the | z : . ; 
accented first syllable of Osyth should be | pa gps eget Me 3-3 


dropped, and the second survive Bowen : 9 « + 

poe 2 2 ae .| gomeries of Giffen? She d. November, 1758. 

gain (2) there seems to be no evidence for | ; S 

this London Church ever having been called|__4: Matthew S., born at Newton-upon- 
St. Osyth’s. Mr. C. L. Kingsford writes to | Kelvin, near Glasgow, Mar. 7, 1673. He was 
me: ‘ Historically I know of nothing to| ordained to Pencaitland Sept. 10, 1705, and 
support the idea.” The church, originally | remained at Pencaitland until his death, 
called St. Bennet Shorhog, does not appear | May 20, 1756. Though an accomplished 
before 1356, so far as he has yet traced, | divine and wood-turner, ‘‘ the feint a pride 
under its later name of St. Sithe, Cite, | nae pride had he,’’ but was frank and open 
Cidis, or (in two separate documents) Citha. , and familiar, and gave Dr. Alexander Car- 

(3) The St. Sith of English churches never | lyle, who visited him in 1744, a pen-case of 
bears the sword which St. Osyth rightly bore, | his own turning and a receipt of his own 
as having been decapitated (Journ. Brit. | compounding for an evangelical sermon from 
Arch. Ass. xxiii (1867) p. 328); nor, I | any text. The Rev. Matthew Simson, m. 
believe, the crown of a princess. At Mells | April, 1709, Alison, fifth dau. of Adam 
she bears two keys and three loaves, the| Drummond, 9th Baron of Lennoch and 2nd 
natural emblems of Sta. Zita of Lucca, that | Baron of Megginch, by his wife Alison Hay, 
servant-maid saint whose charity to the poor | dau. of —- Hay of Haystoun, and had issue: 
and fidelity to the family were, with her! j, Patrick Simson, b. 1712, minister suc- 
piety, her chief characteristics. She lived | cessively of Fala, and of Clunie, near 
in the thirteenth century, and it is quite} Dundee, from 1743 to 1771. He was at the 
natural that her cult should have spread as| Battle of Prestonpans, and was a noted 
far as England in later centuries to the extent sportsman. He married May 9, 1765. 
which Husenbeth’s list indicates (‘Emblems | fJizabeth King, dau. of James King of 
of Saints,’ 1850, p. 131). Let any reader| Kincadney, writer in Dunkeld. Patrick 
glance through the emblems of St. Sith in| gimson died July 14, 1771, and his widow 
that list, and then read the legend of Sta. | died July 20, 1798, having had issue :— 





Zita in Miss Alexander’s ‘ Roadside Songs | 
of Tuscany,’ and decide for himself whether | 
we have here a decapitated princess or a | 
saintly servant promoted for her faithfulness | 
to the post of housekeeper. 
T may add that I put this some time ago, 


(a) James §&., b. ...... ? 

(b) Matthew S., b. ...... ? 

(c) Marjory S., m. to James Stevenson 
of Dunkeld (b. Jan. 13, 1761, d. October, 
1824), and had issue: 
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(a) Robert Stevenson, b. Nov. 25, 1799 
Secretary of the Royal Exchange, Glas- 
gow. He married June 7, 
Steele, and had issue: 


(ai) John Stevenson of Lilliehill, Dun- | 


fermline (b. July 20, 1830), who m. Sept. 


14, 1858, Jeannie Miller, and had a son, | 


Robert. 

ii. Adam §S., Lieutenant, said to have 
been smothered in the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta, June 18, 1756. 


iii. James S., particulars of his marriage | 


are desired. 


iv. Colin §S., b. ...... ? Surgeon, appren- 


ticed to Adam Drummond; helped to dress | 
joined the} 


wounded at Prestonpans; 
H.E.I.C., and d. Bombay. 1757. 


v. Helen S., m. Sept. 6, 1743, to Rev. | 


David Pienderleith, of Ormston, Dalkeith. 
and Edinburgh, and had issue. 


vi. Janet S., Died of fever, 

vii. Alison S., and are buried at 

viii. Katherine S., | Pencaitland. 

5. Anna S., born at Kilmalcolm, May 8, 
1674, married to Rev. John Paisley of 
Lochwinnoch, and had issue :— ; 


i. Margaret Paisley, born 1694, married 


to Rev. Robert Carrick, of Houston (b. 1681, 
d. 1771), and had issue :— 

(a) Robert Carrick, born 1737, of Braco; 
Banker, of ‘‘ The Ship Bank,’ Glasgow. 
Mr. Carrick died in 1821, and bequeathed 
his estates in Ayrshire, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
and Wigtonshire, to Mr. James Moore (bro- 
ther to Lieut.-General Sir John Moore, 
K.B., who was killed at Corunna), who 
assumed the additional surname of Carrick. 

6. A son, born dead, Feb. 11, 1677, and 
buried next day in Kilmalcolm Churchyard. 


7. Mary S., born at Glasgow, June 13, 
1679; particulars of her marriage are 
desired. 


Mrs. Patrick Simson died at 


and was buried in the east end of the north | 


aisle of the church of Renfrew, Sept. 22. 
Her husband, the Rev. Patrick Simson, died 


Oct. 24, 1715, in the 88th year of his age, and | 
62nd of his ministry, and was buried with | 


his wives. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


1825, Jane) 


Renfrew, | 
Sept. 19, 1714, in the 80th year of her age, | 


| British Memorrats, Curist CHURCH, 
| SHAMEEN, Canton.—The following copies of 
memorial tablets in Christ Church, Shameen 
—the British Concession of Canton—seem to 
be worth preserving, in your imperishable 
records, 

The early death rate is noticeable; with 
better medical attention and sanitary con- 
ditions, this has now been changed. The 
loss of vessels by typhoons is now generally 
obviated by the system of warnings along 
the China coast, although a large steamer, 
the ‘‘ Gondia,”’ disappeared from human ken 
|in the terrible typhoon which overwhelmed 
| Swatow on Aug. 2, 1922. 

In Memory of the Officers and Men of 
H.1.C.M.’s Vessels “‘ Fei-loong,” “ Ngan-Tien ” 
| and Coastguard Service Boat No. 3, who were 
| drowned in the Typhoon of Sept. 22nd anf 
23rd, 1874, near Macao. William Trezevant 
Wright, Commander, Daniel Brown, Lieuten- 
ant, George Bruce, Engineer of H.I.C.MS. 
|“ Peiloong;” William Stuart, Commander, 
| Richard Connor and Edward Stansfield, Quar- 

termasters, of H.I.C.M.S. “ Ngan-tien;” Fran- 

cis Meaney, in charge of Guard-Boat No. 3. 


so 

In Memory of Herbert K. Lane, Commander 
of H.I.C.M.S. “ Chien-Jui,” who died suddenly 
at sea on Nov. 5th, 1874, aged 29 years. This 
Tablet is erected by their friends and brother 
officers, by whom their loss is deservedly 
lamented. 

In Memory of Patrick McCarte, Henry Balk- 
will, Alexander Small, William Brown, John 
Bellamy and William Rutter, who were killed 
at Hwang-Chu-Kee in the month of December, 
1847. This Tablet is erected by their Friends. 
and Companions at Canton. 

In memory of Thomas Albert George Fry, 
Commander, Aged 26 years, and James Hutch- 
inson McLeish, 1st Officer, Aged 26 years, who 
with 20 Chinese were drowned at sea by the 
foundering of H.I.C.M. Revenue Cruiser “ Li- 
Chi” in a Typhoon on the 8th October, 1878. 
Deeply lamented. 

Sacred to the Memory of James MacRae 
Chitty, who dicd at Canton September 18th, 
1856, aged 23. Erected by John Silverlock and 
John Darling. 


Sacred to the Memory of George Urmson,.’ 


Merchant, for many years a resident in Can- 
ton. Born at Frodsham, Cheshire, Sept. 7th, 
1823. Died near Penang cn his voyage home to 
rejoin his family, Feb. 23rd, 1860. This 
| Tablet is erected as a tribute of affection by 
his devoted wife. 

| Sacred to the memory of John Darling, of 
| Canton, who died suddenly at Hongkong on 
the 16th September, 1860, aged 43 years. This 
| Tablet is erected as a mark of esteem by his 
| friends at Canton. 

| Sacred to the Memory of William Frederick 
| Rehden, aged 29 years, and Joseph Blain, aged 
' 30 years, who were drowned in the Cantom 
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near to Macao Fort on 11th October, 


In loving memory of their dear Father, 
Richard von Carlowitz, born 10th February, 
1817, died 1ith June, 1886, at Dresden. The 
Founder of the Firm of Carlowitz and Com- 
pany. This Tablet has been erected by his 
children Hans and Clementine. 

NorMan SHaw. 


River, 
1860. 


STEVENSON: A SLIP IN Horace.—On the 
title-page of ‘ A Footnote to History,’ 1892, 
Stevenson has the words without reference: 

Arma 





Nondum inexpiatis uncta cruoribus, 
Periculosae plenum opus aleae, 
Tractas et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri dolcso. 
The quotation—from Horace, Odes _ ii, | 
1, 6—is happy, but the third word spoils | 


the sense and scansion. Forgetting the | 
negative ‘‘ nondum,”” Stevenson has made | 
Horace’s ‘‘ expiatis’’ into ‘‘ inexpiatis.”’ I| 


do not know if this slip has been corrected | 


in later editions. Mine of 1892 is the | 
first. V. RENDALL. 
‘Tar Istincton Gartanp.” — This sup-| 


posed re-issue in book form, with title page, 
of the laudatory verses appearing in The | 
Mirror of Aug. 10, 1839, pp. 87-88, may now | 
be definitely disregarded. Its authorship | 
has always been attributed to George Daniel, 
and in Add. MS. 21, 113, folio 90, there is | 
a signed note in his hand to this effect : | 
The ‘ Islington Garland’ was written by me | 
with the full consent and approbation of its 
facetious subject, who dined with me in com- 
pany with Mr. George Smeeton (the then| 
Edifor of The Mirror) on the day of its publi- | 
cation in that periodical. 
Possibly there were special printings of | 
the descriptive doggerel, but in every copy 
I have examined, including those of its 
author, the verses have been taken from | 
The Mirror. 
The copy before me was originally in the) 
possession of ‘‘ W. Westly,’’ and has been 
made up as a scrap-book, and each print 
ruled round by Upcott. The title on the 
outside cover is clearly ‘‘ built up” or 
“pieced together,”? as are the title and 
every occurrence of the name. 
Very many rare prints and scraps are pro- 
vided to illustrate the allusions of the verses, 
notably the 32nd line; and when there are | 


no prints small water colour drawings illus- | 
trate the text. The autograph letters | 
include examples of William Knight, | 
Abraham Lincolne and_ Richard Lambert | 
Jones. Upcott signs the first page and Geo. | 


| with preface by Lawrence Binyon,’ 


| the seventeenth century, 


| the lifts were always straight, 
| till about 1800, and hence by their form will 
| date a house. 


Daniel immediately after a portrait of 
Shakespeare, adding the date, ‘‘ Friday 
aft’n. 22 July 1822.” 

The form of this scrap-book (and that of 
all others I have seen) supports the con- 
tention that there is no work with this title, 
and the only form in which the verses were 
published was as they appeared in The 
Mirror. It is for this reason they were not 
included amongst George Daniel’s Works in 
the Sale Catalogue prepared by J. Payne- 
Collier of Daniel’s Library. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 





Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring 
information on family matters of only private 
interest to affix their names and addresses to 
their queries in order that answers may be 
sent to them direct. 


NorFoOLK AND SurroLtK Larcu.—I should 
be greatly obliged for information as to two: 
trade or popular names for wrought-iron 
door-latches, namely ‘Norfoik’’ and 
‘* Suffolk ’”’ latches used in ‘ English Metal 
Work, 93 drawings by William Twopenny 
London, 


Constable, 1904. The Norfolk latch shows 


| the semicircular grasp set upon a long plate 


or escutcheon, while in the Suffolk, the ends 
of the grasp expand into ovate plates, 
nailed or screwed into the door. 

The thumb latch appears in Holland in 
in a picture by 
Terburg, but otherwise old examples of it 
seem very rare on the Continent, and non- 
existent in old paintings or engravings. 
Was the thumb latch, however named, an 


| English invention and when did the down 


curve on the lift---i.e., the lever with the 
thumb-press penetrating the door, and lift- 


| ing the latch-bar—first appear in England? 


In America, where all the door-latches were 
English made or modelled until about 1830. 
not curved, 


Binyon’s drawing and Ter- 


| burg’s picture only show one (the orna- 
mented or grasp) side of the latch. 
Henry C. Mercer. 


Dr. Hume, THE GuanrDIAN OF SHELLEY’S 
CuitprEeN.—Is it not a mistake to identify 
this Dr. Hume with Dr. John Robert 
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as Mr. Ingpen does in his 


Chancery to the care of Dr. Thomas Hume, 
¥.R.C.P., and his wife, who resided at 
Brent End Lodge, Hanwell. Dr. 


Duke of Cambridge (Medwin’s 
Life of Shelley,’ App. iii). In addition to 
the discrepancies between the Christian 
names of these two doctors, there is the iact 
recorded by Mr. Ingpen that Dr. J. R. 
Hume only became L.R.C.P. in 1819. More- 
over I learn from information obtained in 
the locality that Dr. T. Hume moved from 
his original home in Hanwell to another 
house in the neighbourhood where he had 
jarge brickfields; and in this house he died. 
His second wife carried on the busmess for 
several years after his death. All this 
seems inconsistent with the social position of 

Dr. John Robert Hume, C.B., one of H.M. 
Commissioners in Lunacy, and for many years 
private physician to his Grace the late Duke 
ot Wellington. (‘ Times” obituary notice, 
March 8rd, 1857, where, however, he is stated 
to have died at his residence, 9, Curzon-street, 
Mayfair). 

I should be glad if any correspondent 
could give me further biographical details 
of Dr. T. Hume. Beyond what has been 
detailed above, I can gather very little 
about him. His first wife was the eldest 
daughter of the Rector of Hanwell, the 
Rev. Dr. Glasse, and very soon after her 
death he married his second wife. Shelley’s 
children were removed from his custody in 
1822 for some reason unstated. 

Witrrip A. Wootten. 
Ivy Grange, Chilecompton, near Bath. 


MancuHEsTteR Coacurs.—I have a_ panel 
painting of the ‘‘ Unanimity’’ Coach. It 
is stated to have been one of the old Man- 
chester coaches, and that the picture had 
belonged to the Manchester Whii Club. On 
the other side of the panel is a picture of 
“‘The Thatched House,’? Market Street, 
Manchester. 

Can any reader give me particulars of the 
period and itinerary of the coach, and any 
information about the club? 

Fer-pe- Morne. 


Tue Knotty.—In ‘ The British Military 
Library,’ published in 1799 (Vol. i. p. 423). | 
appears ‘ Queries for the Purpose of Ascer- | 
taining the Situation of the British Soldier, : 


Hume, Wellington’s friend and physician, | 
‘ Letters of | 
Shelley’? In 1818 Shelley’s two children | 
by Harriet were consigned by the Court of | 


Hume) 
was Physician to H.M. Forces and to the | 
* Revised | 


in regard to Pay, Mode of Living, etc.,’ in 

which Question No. 21 is: ‘‘ What would be 

the effect of encouraging athletic exercises 

among the soldiers, as dancing, running, 

wrestling, leaping, cricket, the knotty, etc. ?” 
What kind of game was ‘“‘ the knotty ’’? 
J. H. Leste, 


Tuomas Birst, Surcron, R.N.—A rela. 
tive of mine has a gold watch with the letters 
T.B.,—R.N. on the chain. It was wom 
by his grandmother’s father, Thomas Birse, 
of the Royal Navy. At the Battle of 
Trafalgar—so the story goes—Birse came on 
deck to see the battle, and was shot in the 
calf of the leg, and severely reprimanded 
for being on deck. 

He was said to have been on the Victory, 
but I have no means of checking this state- 
ment, as the earliest Navy List in the Uni- 
versity Library of Aberdeen is that for 
1817. Perhaps some London contributor 
might help me in my inquiry. 

Rosert Murpocu LAawrance. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Joun Scorr had a daugitter 
Elizabeth buried at 8. Paul’s, Covent Gar- 
den, 1 Feb., 1741. Can any reader give me 
some information about him? One of these 
names was B.D. and D.D. of 8S. Mary Hall, 
Oxford, in 17381. 

Matruzew EH. Peacock. 


Torwer7u.—lIs 
Welsh knight, 


GRONW AB CYNWRIG AB 
anything known of this 
temp. Owain Glyndwr ? 

D. or G. 

SHaRPIN Famiry.—Can any reader supply 
the following information :— 

1. William R. Born 1792. 
Artillery, served at Waterloo, ete. 
was he born, names of parents, 
married? Died 23rd July, 1857. 

2. Archdale. 3orn, Swaffam, 179%. 
Capt. 55th Foot. Married 1835. Died 23 
Jan., 1842. Where? Had he any children? 

3. Henry. Born Swaffam, 12 July, 1795. 
Lieut. 4th Dragoons. Married 1828. Died 
at Beccles, 1885. Had seven children, 
Names ? 

Probably all brothers, 


Lieut. R. 

Where 

whether 
Where? 


A. §. W. 


Datton AND JoHNSON Famities (seo 128. 
xii. 25).—I should be glad of information as 
to the parentage of Nicholas Johnson, 
Receiver and Paymaster to the Army lm 
1679; also as to his arms and crest, if any. 

Curtovs. 
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Rozert Savacr, ob. c. 1824.—I should be 
greatly indebted for any information regard- 
ing a Robert Savage, who died in or about 
1824 in Scotland. He had been a soldier in his 
youth and had fought in Germany (some time 
between 1800 and 1810). He returned to 
Scotland and was in receipt of a pension. 
He probably resided in Germany for some 
time in his early life, and his father may 
have been a soldier also. 


there. He was in business in Edinburgh (in 


the furniture line) for one year (1824-5) and | 


The place of his 


presumably died there. 
He 


death I have been unable to ascertain. 


evidently belonged to a branch of the old | 


Savage family, as he handed down to his 


only son his seal, which bore the ancient | 


crest of the Savages (lion’s paw through 
ducal coronet). R. F. S. 


“Dean or St. Pavz’s.’? — Will someone | 
tell me why the Dean of St. Paul’s is called | 


the Dean of St. Paul’s, and not the Dean 
of London ? 
on account of the College, I think all other 


Cathedral Deans in England are called after | 


their cities. E. S. 


*‘Beizonr’s Mummy.’—Where can I find the 


short poem on ‘ Belzoni’s Mummy’ (probably | 


by Horace or James Smith, or by Tom Hood), 
to which the author imagines that the 
mummy might, in life— 


“Have dropped a_ half-penny in Homer’s | 


hat?” 
G. A. R. Frrze@Erap. 
[The ‘ Address to a Mummy’ will be found 
at p. 11 of vol. i of Horace Smith’s ‘ Poetical 


Works ’ (Henry Colburn, 1846) and also in Mac- | 


kay’s ‘A Thousand and one Gems of English 
Poetry’ p. 266]. 
AurHors WANTED: 
1. Who is the 
stanzas :— 
Beyond the Acherontian pool, 
And gloomy realms of Pluto’s rule 
The happy soul hath come. 
And hark! what muster in the breeze, 
Twas like the tune of summer bees, 
A myriad-floating hum. 
And of the Aleaic version’ :— 
Felix paludem trans. Acherontiam 
Et regna poenis horrida Tartari 
Sedes ad optatas piorum, et 
Elysios venit umbra lucos. 
At vox_susurrus innumerabilis 
Adfertur auras qualis apum solet 
Aestiva misceri caterva, et 
Cum strepitu glomerare car:uen 
x A. R. Firz@erarp. 
9, Park Town, Oxford. 


author 


It is certain that | 
he lived in Helensburgh (Dumbartonshire) | 
for some time, and I think he held: property | 


Except for Oxford, which is | 


of the following | 


111 


|; 2 ‘Nee te quaesiveris extra,’ quoted in 
| parish register of ‘l'oft, co. Lincoln, 1734. It 
does not appear to refer to any particular 
entry. I cannot find it in Horace or Virgil. 
G. S. Gipsons. 

3. Where does the following come from? 
Long dreamy lawns, with birds on happy 

wing, 

Making their homes in never rifted bowers; 
Cool fountains filling with their murmuring, 
The sunny silence *twixt the chiming hours. 
Quoted by Lady Brassey in ‘ A voyage in the 


Sunbeam.’ 
E. M. Wess. 

4. Can any reader tell me the author of— 

He saw his Duty, a dead sure thing, 

And went for it there and then. 

I always believed it was by Bret Harte, but 
cannot find it in a Complete Edition of his 
| works (1880), which I have before me. 

H. WuHiIskIN. 





Replies. 
OFFICIAL BADGE: THE COCK AND 
THE CRIER. 
(12 S. xi. 49). 
The following information 
| obtained from various sources : 


has been 

namely, 
Chambers’ ‘ Book of Days; ‘ London Past 
/and Present’ (Wheatley and Cunningham) ; 

and Chamberlayne’s (1737) ‘The Present 

State of Great Britain.’ I also owe some 
| particulars to the Librarian of the House of 

Commons, the Master of the King’s House- 
| hold, ete. 

The Cock and Crier of the Verge of the 
Court appears to have combined the duties 
of Crier (or Usher) of the Civil Court of the 
Verge and of Cock Crower, or Crier of times 
and seasons, in or around the Court or 
| Palace of the King. 
| The Court of the Verge was instituted by 
James I in 1611, apparently on the advice 
of Sir Francis Bacon, to take cognizance 
| ‘of personal action which concerns persons 
| not being or which hereafter shall not be, 
| of Our Household,’”? but which are within 
| the Verge of The King’s House; there being 
| some doubt as to the powers of the Mar- 
shalsea in such cases. 

; The Verge was crownland adjoining the 
| Palace of Westminster. Its area covered 
| from Richmond Terrace, Whitehall, to the 
| south side of Trafalgar Square, the bound- 
| aries being the present Northumberland 
| Avenue (and southward to the river) and St. 
| James’s Park. St. James’s Palace and its 
| precincts were also included. The Verge 
was out of the jurisdiction of the Marshalsea 
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Officers, so it became a sort of sanctuary, | 


lodgings being let by residents to debtors 
running from the Marshalsea Court, 


Verge Court to secure payment. The debtor, 
apparently, then took a boat back again over 
the river, where he was free till that Court 
(the Marshalsea) secured him. Before this 
occurred, however, it was usual to return to 
the Verge Court jurisdiction, which by thi: 
time had forgotten him (cf. a similar sanc- 


tuary and special jurisdiction in the Savoy). | 


The Court of the Verge was situated in 


Scotland Yard, and the ‘‘ Cock and Crier ”’ | 


was one of the officials of it. The appoint- 


°°. . 
ment was a Royal and not a municipal one; | 


and the holder was an officer in the Lord 
Steward’s Department of the King’s House- 
hold. 

The duties of this officer at the Court of 
the King are less well defined. The follow- 
ing are extracts from books, old records, etc., 
bearing on this subject. 

1. On the first Ash-Wednesday after the 
accession of the House of Hanover, as the 
Prince of Wales, afterwards George IT, sat 
down to supper, this Officer abruptly entered 
the apartment, and, according to accustomed 
usage, proclaimed in a sound resembling the 
shrill pipe of a cock, that it was “ past ten 
o'clock.” Taken by surprise, and imperfectly 
acquainted with the English language, the 
astonished prince naturally mistook the tremu- 
lation of the assumed crow as some mockery 
intended to insult him, and instantly rose to 
resent the affront: nor was it without diffi- 
culty that the interpreter explained the nature 
of the custom, and satisfied him that a com- 
pliment was designed according to the Court 
etiquette of the time. 

2. 1689-90.—Delivery to William Sampson, 
Cock of the King’s House, of one piece of plate 
after the fashion of a cock, and also the 
Crown and letters W.R., such as have for- 
merly been delivered. 

3. In 1737 one, Joseph Turner, held the ap- 
pointment, receiving as Board wages twenty 
pounds a year. 

4. In Debrett’s ‘Imperial Calendar’ for 
1822 (in the list of persons holding appoint- 
ments in the Lord Steward’s Department of 
the Royal Household) oceurs “ The Cock and 
Crier of Scotland Yard.” 

5. James Mitchell was “Cock and Crier ” 
in Scotland Yard from 1804 to 1814, at a salary 
of £18 15s. From then until his death, on 
22nd September, 1833, he received a compen- 
sation allowance of £15 as an Officer without 


duties to perform. He appears to have been 


an Officer of the Court of the Verge, which. 
represented the Ancient jurisdiction of the. 


Steward and Marshal of the King’s House, 
and within an area of 12 miles round the 
King’s residence. 

L. L. E. 


and | 
proceedings had to be taken afresh in the! 


' that 


| able 


yéppov j 
| work covered with hide, and the word is also 


THe Mixtton-Ovip Scripr (12 S. xii. 49), 
It is suggested in the note on Grerhes, which 
are coupled with ‘‘ Drumes”’ in 132. 8, as 
instruments by whose ‘‘ ugly noyse’’ the 
‘“‘ Bachinalis ’’’ drowned Orpheus’s voice, 
the name denotes ‘‘ probably an 
uncommon instrument in the musical col. 
lection of John Milton the father.’’ 

I beg to offer what seems to me a reason- 
explanation. The _ strange-looking 
word I assume to be the writer’s mistake for 
Gerrhes. Perhaps in setting it down he was. 
unconsciously anticipating the coming 1's, 
just as candidates in examination have been 
known to begin Egypt with Ey—. 

‘““Gerrhes’’ I take to be an attempt to 
anglicise yéppa We are familiar with 
as the Persian shield of wicker- 


used for wattle or wicker work, But the 
passage which accounts for the use here 
appears to me to be Strabo, vii. 2, 3 (294), 
where we read that the woman-folk of the 
Cimbri used during battle to beat the hides 


‘stretched in the yeppa (whether we sup- 


pose this to be the framework of the vehicle 
or the supports for the tilt) of their wag- 
gons, producing a terrible noise— éy dé trois 
ayoow érurtov Tas Bipoas Tas TEpiTeTapevas 
Tois yeppors TOY appapakdv, wot’ admoredciobat 
Wodov eEaicrov. 

This last reminds one of Bupadrovoy Kix 
Awpa and Bipons xrvrovs in the ‘ Bacchae,’ 
125 and 513, where Euripides speaks of the 
kettle-drums used in Bacchic rites. 

The imagined connexion of the Cimbri 
with the Cimmerians may have assisted the 
introduction of the Cimbrian usage in the 
present passage, where the Gerrhes may be 
regarded as a form of drum. 

Epwarp BeEnsty. 


Private THEATRES IN ENGLAND (12 SB. Xx. 
329, 372, 414, 457).—The following extract 
from our old local paper adds one more to 
the list :— 

We hear from Weston in Shropshire, the 
Seat of Sir Henry Bridgeman, that Ou Mon- 
day. Wednesday, and Friday last, were per- 
formed, in an elegant little Theatre. lately 
erected in that Place at the sole expence of 
Sir Henry, the Tragedy of Tancred and Sigis- 
munda, with the Comic Opera of the Padlock; 
in both of which Pieces the Characters were 
as follows :—Tancred, Mr. Bridgeman; Sissredi, 
Sir J. Wrottesley; Osmond, Capt. Pigott; 
Rodolpho, Mr. O. Bridgeman. Sigismunda, 


Hon. Miss L. Courtnay; Laura, Miss Pigott: 
Don Diego, Sir Henry Bridgeman; Leander, 
Mr. O. Bridgeman; Mungo, Mr. J. Bridgeman+ 
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Leonora, Lady Wrottesley; Ursula, Miss 
Bridgeman.—The Audience on the first Night, 
was, through the Condescension of Sir Henry, 
composed chiefly of his own Tenants and their 
Friends; on the second Night, of the Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Towns of Birmingham 
and Shrewsbury; and the Company, which was 
extremely brilliant on the last Night, consisted 
of the Nobility and Gentry in the County and | 
Neighbourhood, who discovered the utmost! 
Approbation, and acknowledged that the Ladies 
and Gentlemen supported their respective 
Parts with great Ease, Elegance and Pro- 
priety.—A superb cold Collation was served | 





up after the Conclusion of the Enter/ainment | 
on each Evening; and the distinguished Visi- | 
tors departed, expressing the utmost Satisfac- | 
tion at the polite and unremitting Endeavours | 
of Sir Henry and Lady Bridgeman to render | 
the Evenings perfectly agreeable. The Theatre, | 
which was universally admired, was fitted up | 
under the Direction of Sig. Columba, Painter | 
to the Opera-House, London.—Chester Courant, | 
Sept., 1775. 
Chester. 
PresERVATION OF Muitirary Recorps or | 
tHE GREAT War (12 8. xii. 67).—I sincerely | 
applaud your correspondent P. D. M.’s most | 
timely suggestion that every effort should be | 
made to preserve, as they have never been | 
preserved before, such data as the soldiers’ | 
attestation papers. The destruction of such 
data in the past has been shocking. Very 
few regiments have had even their earliest | 
“Description ’‘ Registers preserved, al- | 
though they are of extraordinary genealog- | 
ical and sociological interest. One of the. 
exceptions is that of the Gordon High- | 
landers, whose first Register, now preserved | 
(by a fluke) at Castlehill Barracks, Aber- 
deen; was transcribed for my book, ‘ Terri- | 
torial Soldiering in the North East of Scot- | 
land, 1759—1814.’ It is reassuring to think | 
that an archivist of the scholarship of Mr. 
Hilary Jenkinson, should bring back to his | 
work at the Public Record Office an intimate | 
knowledge of actual soldiering in the Great | 
War. Hitherto soldiers have known little of | 
archives and fewer archivists have known 
anything of soldiering. In any case, there | 
surely can never be anything like the destruc- | 
tio of the past, which makes it so difficult 
to follow the origins and careers of soldiers— | 
oficers and men alike. 


JosEpH BrRIpGE. 


J. M. Buttiocu. 
37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Unknown Visitor to EcyeriaN Toms 
(i2 §. xii. 71).—I am greatly interested in | 
the name ‘‘ Ch. H. Gordon, 1804,”’ scribbled | 
on the door leading to Queen Hatshopsitu’s 
tomb, It certainly does not represent Major- 


| Moore and translated the 


Gen. Charles Henry Gordon (1816-95) of the - 
Cluny family (fully dealt with in ‘ Gordons 
under Arms,’ No. 366). The only other 
C. H. Gordon I can think of was Major 
Charles Hadfield Gordon, R.E., who was in 
the Egyptian War of 1882, but he was not. 
born till 1849 (and died in 1891). I think 
the date ‘‘ 1804’? may have been wrongly 
read, for very few Gordons had middle. 
names at that time. Major Charles Had- 
field Gordon’s wife, who married Major F. 
‘Souvenirs of 
Tante Claire’ (Edinburgh, David Douglas, 
1896) might know whether the Major ever 
visited Queen Hatshopsitu’s tomb. 

The only Gordon I know of in any way 
connected with Egyptology was Alexander 
yordon, the antiquary, of ‘‘ Septentrionale’’ 
fame, who in 1737 wrote two elaborate tolio- 
‘‘ essays’? on mummies belonging to Dr. 


| Mead and to Capt. William Lethieullier. 


J. M. Buttocx. 
37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


WorvswortH AND GrorGE Horbert (12 S. 
xii. 30).—Few Wordsworth students will, 
one would think, disagree with the sugges- 
tion that Wordsworth was in some degree 
indebted to Herbert’s ‘ Constancie’ (‘‘ Who 
is the honest man?” etc.) in the use he 
made of it in his ‘ Character of the Happy 
Warrior.’ The resemblance of the ‘ Ode to- 


Immortality’ to ‘Man’s Medley’ is not 
very apparent. 
The late Mrs. Meynell, in her ‘ Shep- 


herdess ’ has the following lines: 
She walks—the lady of my delight— 
A Shepherdess of sheep, 
Her flocks are thoughts, she keeps them 
white. 
Both idea and phrasing are 
George Herbert’s ‘ Christmas ’ : 
The Shepherds sing; and shall I silent be? 
My God, no hymn for ‘Thee? 
My soul’s a shepherd too; a flock it feeds 
Of thoughts, and words, and deeds. 


found in 


S. Burrerwortu. 


‘‘A FEW KIND OF’: ‘‘ THOSE SORT OF ’” 
(12 S. xii. 71).—Jane Austen, who is natural 
in her free use of familiar language, uses 
this idiom in ‘ Emma,’ chap. xxxili. Emma, 
talking of match-making with Mr. Knight- 


| ley, excuses herself thus: ‘‘ One says those: 


sort of things, of course, without any idea of 
a serious meaning.” V. R. 
From a grammatical point of view the 
locution: ‘‘ Those sort of things’’ would 
seem to be difficult to defend, where a. 
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singular noun is governed by 
demonstrative adjective, and it will be inter- 
esting to see what replies are given to 
Mr. WarNewricHt’s query. Wotton’s 
phrasing is supported by 

Aristarch,’’ Richard Bentley, 


who in his 


‘ Dissertation upon the Epistles of Phalaris,’ | 
1699, has the following sentence (p. 485) :— | 


‘* Stesichorus knew the world well enough, 
that those sort of requests are but a modest 
simulation.”’ 
Burnet’s translation of More’s ‘ Utopia,’ 
1685, we find (p. 119), ‘‘ that sort of Men”’ 
and (p. 121), ‘‘ that sort of Stones.” 
8S. BurrerwortH. 
Twells, in his ‘ Life of Pocock,’ writes, 
p. 17, ‘‘ A sort of men, as he describes them, 
absurd ‘and unreasonable, and the pest of 
the age in which they lived.’”’ This is a 
translation of Pocock’s ‘‘Genus hominum 
plane drorev kat dAoyoy atque hujus 
saeculi Lues’’ ‘ Praef. in Portam Mosis,’ 
p. 19. H. Maynarp SMITH. 


‘Go To THE DrviL aND SHAKE YouR- 
SELVES”? (12 8S. xi. 530; xii. 357).—Two 
popular tunes have been called by this name 
in the last century. 

(1) A iively Irish jig, not a song, pub- 
lished in ‘ A Companion to the Baliroom ’ 
by Thomas Wilson, Dancing-master for the 
KKing’s Theatre, ete. (London, Mackay, 
c. 1816, p. 86), and recently, in ‘ Dance 
Music of Lreland,’ by Capt. Francis O’ Neill, 
Chicago (Lyon and Healy, 1907, p. 73). 
The author of the latter, in his delightful 
and unique treatise on Jigs and _ Reels, 
‘Trish Folk Music’ (Chicago, Reagan, and 
Lyon and Healy, 1910) says, p. 143, that 
the jig appeared in a collection of country 
dances published in London in 1798, and 
that the further names ‘Is it Tea you 
Want?’ and ‘The Penniless Traveller’ 
have been applied to the same tune; also 
that another tune 

(2) Has been given the same name. This 
latter, also in 6/8 jig time, and far less 
lively, appears in ‘ Levey’s Dance Music 
of Ireland,’ First Collection (Frederic Harris 
and Co., London, N.D. c¢. 1913, p. 6— 
Original edition, 1858). 

Singing would ruin Tune 1, which is too 
quick, and out of metre for the words of the 
title. The metre of (2), however, 
according to O’Neill, was Sometimes sung, 
would go to the name. 

The subject is still further complicated by 


a plural | 


“that awful | 


On the other hand, in Gilbert | 


'*Mammoth Collection of 1,050 Reels 


which, | 


the fact that another similar name ‘ Get wp 
Old Woman and Shake Yourself,’ has been 
applied, in Alday’s ‘ Pocket Volume of 
Duets, Songs, Airs, etc.’ (Dublin, 1800), and 
in Haverty’s ‘300 Irish Airs’ (New York, 
1858) to ‘lune 2. 

Both tunes crossed the Atlantic in the 
last century, but Tune 1 seems to have been 
the greater favourite. If not, like ‘ The 
Munster Buttermilk,’ lively enough to make 
a Quaker dance, it would hold its own with 
‘The Little House under the Hill’ and 
‘The Priest in His Boots,’ or possibly, if 
well played, with ‘Moll Roe in the 
Morning.’ 

As a rival of ‘ Paddy O’Rafferty,’ ‘ Short 
Grass,’ ‘The Hare in the Corn,’ ‘ Larry 
O Gaff,’ etc., it was well known to the old 
race of fiddlers and pipers, now gone, and 
was published in ‘1,000 Jigs and Reels’ 
(Elias Howe, Boston, c. 1883) and in Ryan’s 
and 
Jigs’ (Boston, Howe, 1883). 

Henry C. Mercer. 


ALEXANDER Kyp (12 8. xii. 71).—Lieut.- 
General Alexander Kyd (died 25 Nov., 1826 
—son of Capt. James Kyd, R.N.) had thyrea 
sons: James (born in India in 1786), 
Robert and Alexander (Buckland’s ‘ Dict. 
Indian Biography’). Kyd Street, Calcutta, 


was ‘“‘ named after two great Kurasians, the 
brothers James, and Alexander Kyd.” 
(Thacker’s ‘Guide to Calcutta,’ 1906). 


According to Buckland, James and Robert 
went to England, and returned to India in 
1800. Possibly this may help G. F. R. B. 
J. Bs 
Sappiers’ Customs (12 §. xii. 71).—Yes; 
the miniature saddle on the harness-horse’s 
pad to-day is ‘‘ rudimentary.”’ It  repre- 
sents the real saddle on which the postilion 
rode over 100 years ago. In the same way 
the two buttons at the back of a man’s tail- 
coat represent those which helped to sup- 
port the sword-belt. 
Uvepati ~LaMBert. 
AcricutruraL Use or Sea-Sanp (12 8. 
xii. 33, 74).—The following extracts from 
“A Description of England and Wales, 
published by Newbery and Carnan, 1769, in 
ten volumes, show that sea-sand has been 
used as a manure in this country. “In 
Cornwall the chief manures are _ brought 


‘from the sea, for sea-sand is used by every- 


one that can come at it, besides after storms 
the sea herbs such as sea-wreck, fucus and 
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orc weed.”” In Devonshire ‘‘ barren places 


are rendered fertile by the shell sand from 
the coast.’’ Artuur Bowes. 


HistoxicaL HorskEs, THEIR CoLour (128. 
xii. 71).—Edward III kept a large stud, and 
gave immense sums for some of his horses. In 
Devon’s ‘ Issues of the Exchequer,’ the price 
that he gave for three chargers, in 1330, is 
mentioned. For a “ bright brown bay ”’ 
with two white hind feet, named ‘‘ Bayard,” 
he gave £50 (now equivalent to about 
£1,000); for one dappled with grey spots, 


called ‘‘ Le Bryt,’’ £70 (equivalent to about | 
£1,400) ; and for a grey with a black head, | 
to | 


called 
£2,000). 
The Park of Swallowfield was used 
this time by the Crown for the breeding of 
horses. In a memoranda Roll, 30 Edward 


‘*Pomers,’’ £120 (equivalent 


III, there is a mandate to the Sheriff, com- | 


manding him, by testimony of the King’s 


loved groom, Edmund Rose, to cause to be | 


constructed mangers and stalls ‘‘in our 


stables at Swaluefeld.”’ 


In Shakespeare’s time there was a cele- | 
brated horse called ‘‘ Morocco,’? which had | 
to do, 
It is described as a | 


been trained by its master, Banks, 
extraordinary tricks. 
young nag of a chestnut or bay colour. 

Constance RussEtt. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


The following particulars as to the 


colours of a couple of dozen horses noted in | 
history and historical romance may be of | 


service to M. H. C. W.:— 


Black: ‘‘ Agnes,’? Mary Queen of Scots’ | 
palfrey; ‘‘ Saladin,’? Warwick’s famous | 
horse; ‘‘ Savoy,’ the favourite (but sorry) 


hack of Charles VIII of France. 

White: ‘‘ Marengo,”’ 
Napoleon rode at Waterloo; ‘‘ Al Borak,”’ 
Mahomet’s steed; ‘‘ Fadda,”’ 


mule; ‘‘ Kantaka,’’ the steed of Prince 


Gautama of India; ‘‘ Surrey,’’ the favourite | 


mount of King Richard III; O’Donohue’s 


horse in Thos. Moore’s ‘Irish Melodies; | 


the horse appearing in the standard of the 
Saxons (now incorporated in the arms of the 
County of Kent); the galloping horse in 
the device of the House of Hanover; 

the rampant horse in the arms of Savoy. 


Roan: ‘‘ Barbary,’’ the favourite mount | 


of King Richard IT. 

Chestnut: ‘‘ Ronald,’? Lord Cardigan’s 
thoroughbred steed, with white near hind 
and fore feet, ridden at 
“Xanthos,” one of Achilles’ horses. 


at | 


the stallion which | 


Mahomet’s | 


and | 


Balaclava ; | 


| Grey: ‘‘ Trebizond,’’ the horse of Admiral 
| Guarinos, one of the French knights taken 


| at Roncesvalles; ‘‘ Capilet,” in ‘ Twelfth 
| Night;’ ‘‘ Grane,” Siegfried’s horse; 
| ** Grizzle,’’ in William Coombe’s ‘ Doctor 


| 
| Syntax; ‘‘Sneipur,’’ Odin’s eight-legged 
steed, in Scandinavian mythology. 

Bay: ‘‘ Bayard,” the steed of Charle- 
| magne, and also in Villeneuve’s ‘ Four Sons 
of Aymon;’ ‘‘ Bajardo,’”’ Rinaldo’s horse in 
| Ariosto’s ‘ Orlando Furioso.’ 

Cream: ‘‘ Galathe,’”’ one of Hector’s 
horses. GILBERT JOHN ANDERSON. 
Sanderstead, Surrey. 

I would refer M. H.C. W. to ‘ The Horse 
| in History,’ by Basil Tozer (Methuen, 1908). 
Perhaps the war has rendered it unobtain- 
| able, so my copy is at his disposal. In the 
| last chapter, Mr. Tozer states: ‘‘ Horses 
famous in history other than that of the 
| Turf occur but rarely in the records of the 
last century or so.’’ One racehorse, ‘‘ The 
| Tetrarch,’”’ a grey, known as the ‘“‘ Rocking 
Horse,’’ foaled in 1911, is worthy of men- 


| tion. The grey colour has been handed 
down without a break from its original 
source. ‘‘ Mankato,” a sporting writer, 


ce 


traced the pedigree of the ‘‘ Tetrarch ’’ from 
| the beginning of ‘the eighteenth century, 
| and said: 

It is remarkable that though the colour is 
constant, it is derived indiscriminately either 
in the male or female line, thus confirming 
the rule that one or both parents must be 
grey in order to produce a grey. 

A large volume, ‘ The Horse,’ issued by 
Chapman and Hall in 1843, under the 
superintendence of the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, also contains 
| references to the colour of famous horses; 
and Louis Henry Curzon, in ‘The Blue 
Ribbon of the Turf’ (Chatto and Windus, 
1890) devotes a chapter to the Derby winners 
| from Diomed to Donovan, giving the colours 
of the horses. 


H. Prosser CHantTer. 

Whetstone, Middlesex. 

The colours of the thoroughbred racehorse 
are mostly bay, brown, chestnut, and black, 
with an occasional grey, or even roan; 
while fawn, cream colour, piebald and skew- 
| bald are practically unknown to the sport- 
ing man. 

' Grand Parade,’? who carried off the 

Derby of 1919 was the first black horse to 
| win that race for over 100 years. 

N. W. Hitt. 


To Dick Turpin tradition assigns ‘‘ Black 
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Bess.’’ Shakespeare speaks of Richard II’s 
favourite horse, on‘ which Bolingbroke rode 
into London, as ‘‘ roan Barbary” (Act v, 
sc. 5); and of Richard III’s horse, killed 
under him at Bosworth, as ‘‘ white Surrey ”’ 
Act v. sc. 3). Napoleon’s ‘‘ Marengo ’’ was 
a white Arab. Two notable steeds in fiction 
whose colour can be determined are D’ Artag- 
nan’s first mount, the too-conspicuous 
‘* butter-cup’’ pony, and Sir Robert de 
Shurland’s ‘‘ Grey Dolphin,” in _— the 
‘“Ingoldsby Legend’ of that name. 
F. L. Woop. 





Dr. Brewer, in ‘ Dictionary of Phrase and | 


Fable,’ pp. 417-421, gives a long list of 
historical and mythological horses and their 
colour. ‘ The General Stud Book’ gives the 
colour of all the famous _ thoroughbreds, 
except that the colour is given at foaling, 
which is misleading, seeing that a white or 
grey foal at birth is rare. 





The Bloodstock | 


Breeders’ Review, since its publication, has | 


contained many valuable and _ scientific 
articles on colour 
horses), and its origin, 


prepotency of greys begetting greys. 


together with the 
If 


(mentioning famous | 


M. H. C. W. was more specific, I should be | 


glad to help. With regard to famous horses 


on the Turf there are records from earliest | 
| and skull cap. 


days, which I have by me. 
J. Farrrax-BLaKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 
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This legend has a parallel in the well. 
known story of Herodotus (i. 94). which 
represents all games except veocot (m 
to have been invented by the Lydians during 
a prolonged famine, when for a period of 
eighteen years they fed on alternate days 
only, and amused themselves with games 
when fasting. 

The invention of the sandwich, according 
to the story, is the other way about. 

Epwarp Brnsty. 

2. Dr. Smith in his ‘ Classical Dietion- 
ary says the story of Palamedes, which is 
not mentioned by Homer, seems to have 
been first related in the Cypria, and after. 
wards developed by the tragic poets and 
lastly by the sophists. The tragic poets and 
the Sophists describe him as a sage among 
the Greeks, and a poet; he is said to have 
invented lighthouses, measures, scales, the 
discus and dice. 

ALFRED GwyTHER. 


Two Sruart Mepats (12 8. xii. 69).— 
(1) In ‘A _ Guide to the Exhibition of 
English Medals’ (British Museum), by Her- 
bert A. Grueber, 2nd edn., 1891, p. 64, is 
the following :— 

Henry (ix.), Duke of York, Cardinal, 178. 
Obv. Bust of Prince Henry in Cardinal’s robes 
HEN. IX. MAG. BRIT. FR. ET HIB. 


| REX. FID. DEF. CARD. EP. Tvsc. G. Ham F. Rev.: 


| Religion holding 


Bible at her 


and cross; 


| feet, British lion, &c., distant view of Rome. Non 


at once that Palamedes is nowhere mentioned | 


in the Homeric poems, neither is any 
account of the invention of chess to be found 
there. 
known as ‘Cypria,’ we learn from Pausanias, 


That Palamedes figured in the epic | 


who tells us (x. 31, 2) that he read in that | 


poem how Palamedes was killed by Diomede 

-and Ulysses. Popular legends made Pala- 
medes a great inventor. He has _ been 
described as 
Eustathius in his commentary on the Iliad, 
p. 228, says that Palamedes invented the 
games of dice and zertoi to comfort the 
army before Troy when suffering from 
famine, and supports his statement by quot- 
ing four lines of Sophocles (Fragment, 
380, Dindorf). Whatever the game of zerroi 
may have been, it is generally understood 
that it was played with ‘‘ men ”’ on a board. 
See the article ‘Latrunculi’ in the second 
volume of Smith, Wayte and Marindin’s 
‘Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities.’ 


‘* a kind of human Promethus.”’ | 


{ 
j 
if 
| 
| 


| 
| 





| DESIDERIIS 


Cuess (12 S. xii. 69).—2. It can be said | 


VOLVNTATE _ 
copper. Size 


DEI, AN. 


HOMINVM, SED 
2.05. 


MDCCLXxxvi11, Silver and 
Struck, by G. Hamerani. 

Footnote. Giacomo Hamerani, who executed 
this medal, was the last cf that famous family 
of medallists. He worked chiefly at Rome, 
where he was chief medallist to Pius VI., and 
where this medal was struck. 

There should appear a stop after every 
word or abbreviation except after TVSC DEI 
and ,. .viii. Plate iv gives the obverse 
only. ; 

This medal, obverse and reverse, is given 
in ‘The Last of the Royal Stuarts,’ by 
Herbert M. Vaughan, 1906, p. 201, and m 
‘Henry Stuart Cardinal of York,’ by Alice 
Shield, 1908, p 186. 


In each of these books with the above 
medal appears that struck in 1766 by 
Ottone Hamerani, father of the above, 
whom Mr. Vaughan names Gioacchimo 
(i.e., the younger). The two medals 
are very similar, though differing ™ 
detail. The inscription on the obverse of 


the 1766 medal is HENRICVS. M. D, EP. TVSC. 
CARD. DVX. EBOR. s. BR. E. v. canc. The 
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reverse bears the same inscription as that 
of the 1788 medal. 

Qn each medal at the feet of the figure of 
Religion are a lion, a cardinal’s hat and a 
cown. In the background of the earlier 
medal is a view of the front of St. Peter’s. 
The other shows the dome and two cupolas 
of St. Peter’s, and the Bridge St. Angelo in 
the background, St. Peter’s being on the 
dexter and the bridge on the sinister side. 

Mr. Vaughan (p. 201) speaks of the 1766 


medal as far finer than the 1788. He says | 


that the Cardinal was in the habit of pre- 


senting the 1788 medal, coined in silver, to | 


British visitors of distinction at Frascati. 


One of these was given to Thomas Coutts, the | 


by | 


royal banker, and accepted from him 
King George III (pp. 234-5). 
Rosert PrerpPornt. 

These medals are scarce, although the 
first was struck in both silver and bronze 
from more than one pair of dies, 
“muled’’ with those of the very 
medal of 1766. 


(1) Was issued in 1788 when, on the death | 
of his elder brother Prince Charles, Cardinal | 
York succeeded as heir male of the House | 


of Stuart, and as such claimed to be Henry 
IX de jure. But as a Cardinal-Bishop his 
accession was, of course, impossible; 
although he exercised the hereditary rite of 
touching for king’s evil, that medal and his 
touchpieces were his nearest approach to the 
steps of the throne. 

To me the medal, with its pathetic 
inscription, seems to be more of a valediction 


by the Last of the Stuarts to the hopes of | 


the Jacobite cause than a claim to the 
crown; and in this relation I would venture 
a possible explanation of its purpose. By 
coincidence, the year 1788 was also the 
centenary of the abdication of James II, and 
the Dutch medal then commemorating his 
fight bore the inscription: IacoBvs It. 
BRITAN REX FUGITIV | NON ICTV HVMANO SED 


FLATV DIVINO, with a column shattered by | 
When | 


lightning for its reverse 


design. 
therefore the Cardinal’s 


medal _ bears 


inscription: HEN IX MAG BRIT FR ET HIB 
REX FID DEF CARD EP TVSC NON DESIDERIIS 
HOMINVM SED VOLVNTATE DEI AN. 


MDCCLXxxviIII, and Religion personified for 
its reverse device, the reply and inference 
are too apt to be merely accidental. The 
letters G. HaM. F. upon the truncation are 
the signature of its artist Gioacchino 
Hamerani. 


and | 
similar | 


and | 


the | 


(2) A very inferior medal of questionable 
taste and policy, issued in 1749, but one of 
a serles ot Jacobite propaganda. it was 
intended to be a reply to the clauses in the 

| treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle of the previous 
| year which had deprived the cause of the 
| aid and shelter ot France. The armed 
| Highlander represented Prince Charles him- 
| selt, and the inscriptions in full are quis 
| CONTENDAT MECUM, on the shield; NULLUM 
| NON MOVEBO LAPIDEM UT ILLUD ADIPISCAR 
1749 | MEA RES AGITUR. The rose, as the 
| reverse design, is not strictly heraldic as the 
| Stuart badge, for its petals are divided by 
| the fleur-de-lys of France. 

W. J. ANDREW. 


Byertry Famity (12 §. xii. 69).—The 
| last syllable is ‘“‘ley’’ not ‘‘ly.” The 
| Racing Calendar mis-spells it where it states 
| that the famous ‘‘ Byerley Turk ’’ was Cap- 
tain (Colonel) Byerley’s charger in the Irish 
| wars of King William. 

This Colonel Robert Byerley lived at 
| Middridge Grange, Co. Durham, but princi- 
| pally, L believe, at Goldsborough Hall, 
Yorkshire, Princess Mary’s new home. He 
was buried at Goldsborough, 3 May, 1714, 
and his heirs sold the estates to the Lascelles 
family about 1760. He was Colonel of the 
| 6th Dragoon Guards, and was M.P. for 
County Durham, 1685, and for Knares- 
borough in nine parliaments, 1697-1710. He 
‘was also connected with the Manor of 
Ravensworth, Yorkshire. : 

He married Mary, grand-niece of Philip 


4th Lord Wharton (see Surtees, ‘ Hist. 
Durham,’ iii, 313). 
His father, the loyal Col. Anthony 


Byerley, of Middridge Grange, near Darling- 
ton, a staunch Royalist, raised and com- 
manded a troop of horse in the service of 
Charles I, and his soldiers are still remem- 
bered in tradition as ‘‘ Byerley’s Bulldogs.’’ 

The carliest home of the family that I 
can trace is Pickhill, near Ripon. If your 
| correspondent A. M. W. B., or any other 
reader has any record concerning the 
southern branches of the Byerley family (of 
which I am a descendant) I should be 
grateful for information. 


H. Hopes. 
All those who are interested in the history 
of the evolution of the thoroughbred horse 
have long been anxious to know more of the 
Byerley family, and _ particularly the 
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famous ‘‘ Byerley Turk.’’ The following 
references may assist :— 

‘ Historical, etc., of the County Palatine 
of Durham,’ by E. Mackenzie and M. Ross 
(vol. ii, p. 170), 
Grange, near Bishop Auckland ’): 


The Grange was let to farm to William | 


. in late times Middleridge-Grange 


Hunter... 
The loyal 


became the seat of the Byerley’s. 


Col. Anthony Byerley, who commanded a regi- | 


ment in the time of Charles I, garrisoned his 
house at Midridge for the King; and his 
troopers were long remembered in 
tradition as Byerley’s Bulldogs. Col. Byerley 
afterwards compounded for his loyalty, an 
died Apr. 22, 1667, aged 47. His son Robert 
Byerley, Esq., represented the County of 
Durham in the Parliaments of 1655-1688, and 
was afterwards member for_ the Borough _of 
Knaresborough in several Parliaments. He 
died May, 1714, and was buried at Goldsbor- 
ough, co. York. The estate afterwards passed 
by marriage to Thomas Jervoise, of Herriard, 
co. Southampton, Esq.; and his daughter in- 
termarried with Sir Daniel O’Carroll. In 
1812 Sir John O’C. sold Midridge-Grange to 
Lord Viscount Barrington, etc., ete. 

‘Horse Racing in England’ (Robt. 
Black), p. 10: 

But the glory, from a posthumous point of 
view, of Dutch William’s reign, so far as 
horses are concerned, was the horse which had 
been ridden by one of the King’s officers, Capt. 
Byerley, at the Battle of the Boyne, and 
which, though unknown upon the race-course, 
was to be renowned for ever, under the style 
of the Byerley 'Turk, as the eldest of the three 
primitive or principal sires, etc. 

‘The Jockey Club and its Founders’ 
(same author), p. 150; also early volumes of 
‘General Stud Book.’ 

‘The Horse’ (by 
Thompson), p. 23:— 

.... Little is known of the Byerley Turk 
beyond that he was ridden by his owner, Capt. 
Byerley, as a charger during King William’s 
Campaign in Jreland (1689), and had been 
obtained by him as a prize of warfare, when 
its then rider, an Emir, had been slain in a 
battle with the Turks. 

This would be the Byerley (? now Colonel) 
who returned to County Durham after the 
battle of the Boyne. 


J. Fainrax-BiakEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


“Warp” (naut.) (12 S. xi. 431; xii. 33, 
76).—According to Mr. Hylton B. Dale’s 
‘ Fellowship of Woodmongers’ (in the Coal 
Merchant and Shipper), coal whipping was 
introduced in the London trade in 1786. The 
gang consisted of eight men and a basket 
man, who turned the basket into the vat, 


Col. Robt. Meysey- 


1834 (under ‘ Middridge | 


popular | 


. did not prosper. 
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| four men shovelling in the hold and four 
| other men whipping up the basket by ropes, 
| If, as one of your correspondents asserts, 
| the coal was emptied into sacks, it would 
have been difficult if not impossible to 
| attain the speed in whipping he mentions. 
L. L. K. 
GRaFFITI OF OLD SHrps 1n OLD CHURCHES 
(12 8. xii. 52, 96).—There was, and probably 
still is, one of these in the old parish church 
of Kingston-upon Hull. L. L. K 


James Kenney (12 S. xii. 33).—James 


d, Kenney (1780-1849), dramatist, was born in 


Ireland in 1780, and no doubt lived in Lon- 
don with his father who was for many years 
manager of Boodle’s Club. In 1821 he was 
residing at Bellevue, near Paris, and he died 
of heart disease at 22, South Terrace, Alex- 
ander Square, Brompton, July 25, 1849, 
He had two sons and two daughters, and his 
widow received a Civil List pension of £40 a 
year. A full list of his plays will be found 
in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

This distinguished dramatic author, for 
more than forty years a popular writer of 
plays, was a native of Ireland. In early 
life he was engaged in a banking-house, but 
soon relinquished this position for literature, 
His first production (1803) was ‘ Society—a 
poem ;’ he brought out other poems, but 
afterwards devoted himself almost exclusively 
to writing for the stage. Here his success 
was great, and of long duration, especially 
as an author of farces and melodramas. 
Among his best known productions I may 
mention ‘ Raising the Wind,’ ‘ Matrimony,’ 
‘Too many cooks spoil the broth,’ ‘ Ella 
Rosenberg,’ ‘ False Alarms,’ and ‘ Sweet- 
hearts and Wives.’ 

After a long life employed in the amuse- 
ment of others, Kenney shared the too fre- 
quent fate of authorship. His circumstances 
A benefit was got up for 
him by his friends, which brought crowds to 
Drury Lane; but, alas, this kindness came 
too late; the dramatist breathed his last on 
July 25, 1849, the very morning before the 
benefit. He left a widow and family. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
39, Carlisle Road, Hove, Sussex. 


Tower or Loxpon: Rosert (Not RrcwaRD) 
Hovucnton (12 S. xi. 369). —- There is an 
account of Sir Robert Houghton (1548-1624) 
in the ‘ D. N. B.’ 

HAnMATOPEGOS. 
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BaTrLe OF MeEcHEN (12 S. xii. 71).—James 
Phillips, in his ‘ History of Pembrokeshire,’ 
wherein he gives us most reliable informa- 
tio as a general rule (but unfortunately 
without references), states on pp. 86-87. 


But the Norman conquest of England only 
sealed the doom of Wales. The first effect was 
to encourage disturbance of the settlement 
that had been made by Harold. In the North, 
the sons of Gruffydd, Ithel and Meredyth, at- 
tempted to wrest Gwynedd from their uncles, 
but the Battle of Mechain (a few miles north- 
west of Welshpool) was fatal to their hopes 
and to themselves. Ithel was killed in the 
battle, and Meredyth perished of cold in the 
fight. As Rhiwallon also fell in the hour of 
victory, Bleddyn was left sole ruler of Gwy- 
nedd and Powys, though the seat of his power 
was Powys rather than Gwynedd. Two years 
later, in 1070, Meredyth ap Owain was killed 
on the banks of the Rymney by Caradog ap 
Gruffydd and ‘“‘ The French.” his is the 
appearance of the Normans in South 
Wales. 


| 
Possibly this Mechen or Mechain is now | 


the village of Mechynlleth in Montgomery- 

shire (there is also a Machen on the borders 

of Glamorganshire and Monmouthshire). 
Joun A, RUPERT-JONES. 


This battle was not between the Welsh 
and Saxons or Normans, as suggested, but 
intertribai. In the ‘ Brut-y-Tywysogion ’ it 
is recorded as follows :-—— 

1068. And then the action of Mechain took 
place between Bleddyn and Rhiwallon, sons 
of Cynvyn, and Maredudd and Ithel, sons of 
Grufiudd; when the sons of Grufiudd fell. 
Ithel was killed in the battle, and Maredudd 
died of cold in his flight; and there Rhiwallon, 
son of Cynvyn, was slain. And the Bleddyn, 
son of Cynvyn, held Gwynedd and Powys; and 
Maredudd, son of Owain, son of Edwin, held 
South Wales. 

According to Florence of Worcester, the 
two princes first named had joined the 
revolt of Edric the Saxon in the precedirg 
August, and raided Norman Herefordshire 
so far as Hereford Bridge, carrying off much 
booty. W. J. ANDREW. 


Dickens’s Puncu (12 S. xii. 31, 77).— 
The following recipe may interest your 
correspondent :— 

The rind of one lemon, the juice of two, 
one bottle of rum or whisky, 1lb. loaf sugar, 
two pints and a half of hot water. 

This is taken from my _ grandmother’s 
cookery book, and she has written at tho 
end of the recipe the word ‘‘ excellent.’’ 
This punch was brewed for the harvest 
Supper every year, in a large china bowl on 
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the dresser of the servants’ hall, and was 
dispensed with a silver ladle. 
M. H. C. W. 


Paper Marks (12 3S. xi. 411, 456, 478; 
xii. 19, 57).—We have in our collection here 
three items on water marks which appear to 
be unknown to your correspoudents, viz., 
(1) ‘ Notes on Watermarks,’ by Harold 
Bayley, contains 78 cuts. This is evidently 
an excerpt from a volume which I am 
unable to identify. The pages are num- 
bered 65-71. (2) ‘ Specimens of marks used 
by the Early Manufacturers of Paper,’ by 
Joseph Hunter. Excerpt from Archaeologia, 


1858, illustrated. (3) ‘ Observations on 
Paper-Marks,’ by Kev. Samuel Denne. 
‘“Read May 21 and June 4, 1795,”’ Iilus- 


trated by several plates. Apparently an 
excerpt from the L’hilosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society. 

H. Tapiey-Soper. 


Roman House, . WEMBERHAM, SOMF2RSET 
(12 S. xii. 69).—Full particulars, with 
illustrations, of the Roman Villa at Wem- 
berham will be found in the Proceedings of 


the Somerset Archeological Society, Vol. 
xxi (1886), pp. 18, 51 and 64. 
H. C. Barnarp. 


The Grey House, Yatton, Somerset. 

LESLIE OF CLIsson (12 8S. xii. 71).—There 
was a Catholic priest, the Abbé Leslie de 
Clisson, who delivered a course of missionary 
sermons at a church in Marseilles, about 
forty years ago. He may have been a 
descendant of the officer of the French Army 
of 1740. The Austrian Count Leslie of the 
Empress Maria Theresa’s Army was also 
probably a member of the same _ family. 
The surnames of Leslie and Lesley are not 
unknown in France. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
36, Somerset Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Notes From Parish Recisters (12 S. 
xi. 510).—In the partly transcribed regis- 
ters, of Laughton in Yorkshire, which I have 
been privileged to see, occurs the following 
entry :—- 

1692, June 8. Samuel Shepherd an infant 
born of a poor woman that Lodged at Kene- 
thorp was baptized 

This may interest your correspondent, 
even if quite the reverse to what appears in 
the Astwood Register. 

A. KE. OuGHtTrep. 
Scagglethorpe. 
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Notes on Books. 


Egypt and the Old Testament. By T. Eric Peet. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, ds. net). 


Tur volume before us belongs to a new series 


of studies entitled ‘the Ancient World,’ just | 
Well- | ea 
| after a fashion that our western mind seldom 


started by the University of Liverpool. 
printed, inexpensive and happily calculated as 


to length and to fulness of detail the series, if | 
it sustains itself at the level of the volumes | 


that have just appeared, should do excellent 
service and receive a corresponding welcome. 
Its purpose it to make the results of recent 
research accessible to the general reader, and 
to the student whose principal work lies in 
another field. Professor Peet, who is editor 
of the series, has thought it necessary to begin 


with a justification of Old Testament criticism. | 


He seems to expect that many readers will feel 
indignation and the unsettlement of cherished 
beliefs—discomforts which 
the interests of intellectual honesty. Perhaps 
he somewhat over-rates the need for 
apology. Moreover, although he demolishes 
some of the supposed confirmation of the 
Biblical tradition too hastily drawn from the 
results of excavation and too eagerly welcomed, 
yet, by his careful delimitation of the true 
worth of tradition, and his discriminating dis- 
cussion of documents, he opens up a view of 
Hebrew history as a whole, and conveys an 


impression of its reality, which should re-assure | 


the timid as much as it affrights them. 

The history of the relations between Egypt 
and Israel consists at present largely of proba- 
bilities extricated from a mass of inveterate 
errors. 


been thrown on the common (but relatively late) 
identification of Mount Sinai with the penin- 
sula, now called by that name, can a rational 


account be given of the story of the Exodus. | 


When misapprehensions such as these have 


been cleared away the next thing is to realise | 
where exactly fall the gaps in our knowledge | 


and how extensive they are. Conjecture is busy 
on all sides erecting airy structures to bridge 
them, and the reader must be put in possession 


must be borne in | 


this | 
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| the attention of English readers. They 


| gracefully written, and so near to pot f 
at first sight the thought they contain har 
makes, as such, the impression it deserves, 


| fact, we believe that Mr. Chandhuri would 


verse a happy vehicle for what he has to 
say. He has something of the “ prophetic 
soul dreaming on things to come,” 


and imperfectly catches, which yet —as onr 
admiration for the work of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore testifies—we acknowledge to be a true 
element in the diapason of human thought, 


Tract No. XI of the S.P.E. on Metaphor. (By 
BE. B., H. W. Fowler, and A. Clutton-Broek) 
is a very entertaining production in spite of its 
| subject-matter being somewhat thin and the 
treatment thereof correspondingly slight, 
Metaphor in journalism furnishes the principal 
topic. This is examined from the point of 
view of the highly-cultivated person whose 
' sense of value has been rendered delicate, even 
fastidious, by constant occupation with the 
best in literature and criticism. No doubt 
such a person is eminently well qualified to 
| correct the journalist’s aberrations, but where 
| it is a question of legitimate writing for effect 
—addressed primarily to the non-literary—per- 
haps he is a little handicapped by his very 
excellences. This remark was occasioned by 
the long list of metaphors which Mr. Clutton- 
Brock pronounces to be dead, some of which 
we suspect still have life and force for un 
sophisticated minds, while others give un- 
practised minds the same summary kind of help 
that a diagram or chart affords. 


For example, not till the Sea of Reeds | 
has replaced the Red Sea, and suitable doubt | 





CORRIGENDA. 


Ante p. 66, col. 2, line 7, for ‘ Innocuous” 
| read Innocuos. Ibid, line 24, for “ Anglicarum” 
read Anglicanarum. 

At ante p. 74, col. 2, line 4, for “ Lord Rid- 
ding” read Lord Feilding. 

At ante p. 96, col. 1 (s. The North Sea: 
“ British Ocean’’) for “b. 1798” read b. 1789. 


of sufficient information to enable him to make | 
some provisional estimate of the soundness of | 


their erections. 
work is particularly well done. His distrust 
of one school is evident, but moderately ex- 
pressed and capably supported. An excellent 
example of his method is the chapter on Orias. 


Visions from Afar. By S._K. Chandhuri. 
(Published by the Author, Dacca). 

Tuts is a slim volume containing sixteen essays 

on great subjects seen imaginatively and in the 

abstract. The writer is acquainted with Eng- 


lish poetry and to some extent with Greek | 
philosophy, and it is precisely this conjunction | 


of knowledge of the west with the Oriental 
habit of mind that gives these pages a claim to 


This part of Professor Peet’s | 


Notices to Correspondents. 


EpiTror1AL communications should be ad. 
dressed to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries, 
22, Essex Street. Strand, W.C.2.”—Advertise- 
ments, Business Letters and Corrected Pro 
to “The Publisher ”—at 20, High Street, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Tre 

uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 
|*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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